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CLERMONT. HERBERT ; 
OR, PRESENTIMENT: 
Continued. 


Eorsa wasat the other side of the Atlantic. Matilda 
was every day in Clermont’s company ; his mother pied 
for her, and pity induced him to fancy he could ope 
reconcile his mind to a marriage with her than any .ther 
woman; but when he laid his head on his pillow uuth 
taade him confess that theugh Matilda was iv his lead, 
Eloisa possessed his heart, and at times he determun- 
ed to return to America ang seek her ; but the recollec: 
tion of not even knowing what name to inguire far her by, 
determined him; and he had so far obliged his mother as 
to ask Matilda to marry him, though it Was done in so 
careless a manner that had she not have been seif-deceived 
she would rather have been offended than pleased; as it 
was she was delighied. Need I now tell my. fair readers, 
that he was accepted. ‘The wedding was to take place in 
a few months, ia Matilda was the happiest woman in 
England except Mrs. Herbert... Annabella beheld and 
wondered im silence. Edward did the same; and Mr. 
Herbert thought if she wae his choice, why it must be sq; 
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Thus every thing went as Mrs. Herbert wished, and she 
looked upon herself as the first politician in the kingdom, 
and fancied, if she was aman, that her talents would 
make her prime minister of state. And where, will the 
reader ask, is Mr. Clayton during this time? He had 
been over to Ireland, but was returned some time, and 
beheld what was going forward with feelings best known 
to himself. But what were Clermont’s feelings? they 
were such a compound.of pain and anxiety, hope and 
fear, that he was really an object of pity, though he was 
the envy of allthe men for fifty miles round. ‘Thus pas- 
sed four months, and in two more, the nuptials were to 
take place. Among the various preparations that were 
made, and decorations that were put up, was the set oz : 
drawings Clermont had made at Philadelphia; these were 
framed in the most elegant manner and placed in the 
drawing-room. It was observed, that from the first day 
they were put up, Clermont nevet went into the room 
Matilda became melancholy, and for whole days 
would not quit her chamber unless to go into the drawing- 
room, from which she generally returned in tears; and a 
letter was constantly in her bosem, which she read and re- 
read till she had it so impressed on her memory, that time 
could never erase it. Every’ persen observed the change, 
and feared she was going into a decline. Mr. Clayton 
passed almost the whole of his time in her house. This 
was thought strange. But all remarks were whispered ; 

for Clayton paid so much attention toAnnabella that it was 
theught he had transferred his affection from his cousin te 
her. Meantime, Clermont seemed more like a distracted 
man than a suceesful lover. He read, rode, and fished, 
with a listless indifference, that seemed to say he partici- 
pated in Matilda’s uneasiness. Thus passed another 
month. Matilda was sitting pensively at work, Mr. Clay- 

ton reading, Anabeila winding silk, when a deep- -piercing 
sigh burst from the bosom of Matilda. Anabella started 
and in a tender voice asked what was the matter. Noth- 
ing said Matilda and smiled. Great God, Matilda, ex- 
claimed Mr. Clayton, let me never see such a smile again. 
Tell me, my dear, my beloved cousin, why are you thus 
depressed, and what is the sourc? whence this sorret 
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springs? Are you not on the eve of being united to the 
man you love? What then can make you thus miserable ? 
You, whose generous heart and hand dispenses happiness . 
to all around you; surely a portion ought to return to 
your own bosom. Annabella hung on her neck ; tell me, 
my dear Miss Belmont, why are you thus distressed ?- 
O Annabella, cried Matilda, whose feeling found vent in 
tears, how can you be so kind to a woman who has been 
the source of so much sorrow to your brother; but you 
will now make him happy, said Anabella. That is not in 
my power replied Matilda, for Oh! powers of mercy how 
can I tell it; Clermont loves me only as a sister, while his 
whole soul is devoted to another, and shall I then become 
the source of misery to the being [ adore ? O forbid it hea- 
ven! Here she wildly clasped her arms around Annabella, 
who could only weep; conscious there was too much truth 
in the assertion to be controverted. Matilda continued, will 
you,my dear Annabella, eblige me by shewing me Cler- 
mont’s letters to you from Phila.Annabslla shuddered. Do 
not hesitate cried Matilda wildly, for I will net be refused. 
Fly then dear girl this instant and bring them,they will but 
confirm my opinion,and may preserve your brother andme 
from inevitable destruction, for never will [ accept his vows 
while tortured by suspicion; no,give me certainty though, 
death should follow. Annabella,ever accustomed to comply 
with all Matilda’s wishes now hurried to obey her: accom. 
panyed by Clayton who too well knew the agonies of sus- 
pense; and whose gentle heart, now sympathized, with his 
distracted cousin. During their absence, Matilda walked 
the room in the greatest agitation, her soul seemed strug- 
ling with something too greatfor utterance, and when 
Annabella put the pacquet into her hands she kissed her, 
and taking a rich diamond ring from her finger, put it on 
Annabella’s and retired to her chamber, locking the door, 
and after an absence of three hours she returned apparent- 
'y composed, to take her place at the tea table. Your book 
Annabella, said Matilda was a cordial to my spirits, and 
has cooled the fever of my brain. I am rejoiced to hear it 
replied Annabella, you will now enjoy a walk by the moon. 
light in the park, it will sooth you into perfect tranquility. 
Matilda smiled; durmg the evening she. enquired of Mr. 
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Clayton the manner of going into convents and how they 
lived there. Why coz, cried he jocosely, have you any 
inclination to turn nun? Not at present said she, but 
should chance retard my present views, I should like to 

ass afew months inone. Well, after you are married, 
1f Clermont will permit, you can go, said he laughing. 
For some days Matilda was observed to be uncommonly 
busy and deeply engaged with John, an old servant 
who had grown gray in the family; her own maid too 
was of the council. All wondered, as mystery was new 
in the family. And they waited in expectation of some 
event taking place. ~But they waited not long; for, early 
in the following week, Matilda, John, and Mary had dis- 
appeared; and on her dressing table she left a sealed pac- 


‘quet far Belrmont. 


(To be continued.) 


Sateen al 


ASINUS versus VALERIAN. 
(Concluded. ) 


1°\l shave him like a punish’d soldier, dry, 
No killing sow shall make so sweet a cry. 
PEFER PINDAR. 


Andaccordinglv, with a most voracious appetite, I again 
turn to * Poetie E-ffusions.”’ 

Some readers on taking up this book, will be puzzled 
to find out, how, or when, or where, or in what manner, or 
what piece or pieces, the ‘* boundless mvention of the au. 
thor, is displaved.”’>. But oh ! ye more than beetle-blind 
beings ! how, do you expect him to display it in the New- 
Year’s addresses of the carriers of the daily papers! how 
can ve expect itto be displayed in ** Venoni,’? where, a 
slirht story is spun out into a poem of about one hundred 
and fifty stanzas. But of his “ extensive resources”? no 
doubt can reasonably be entertained. He possesses the 
works of many a poet and essayist : besides some school- 
books. Far be it from me, to accuse Valerian of plagia- 
rism. servile imitation, or a mere versification of the ideas 
Af others—tar be iu from me. I shall only suppose, that 
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‘iontgomery was so pleased with the “ Maid of Savoy,” 
that he wrote the Wanderer of Switzerland, in imitation of 
it; that so much pleasure did Johnson receive, in reading 
Obadiah,or the Journey cf a day, that he turned it into fig- 
urative prose ; that Cunningham was so delighted with 
‘The Pastoral, that he strove to equalitinhis poem called 
“Day,” &er&e. &e. Not, by any means, that Valerian 
only Changed the diction of these.authors, a little for the 
worse ; lut that they proleptically imitated him. It is @ 
little unfortunate that all his ideas, tropes, tales, &c. should 
have been anticipated, and that somebody or other should 
either in prose or verse, have treated all his subjects, im 
much the same manner. {# say it isa little untortunate 

because, such people as pry no deeper than the surface of 
things, on reflecting that most of these authors have been 
for sometime in their graves, and that all thear works were 
published antecedently to the Leisure Hours,will be apt to 
think, that Valerian made use of their labours. But what 
proof have they of that? 

Mr. ——’s ‘* boundless invention, extensive resourc- 
es,’ and versatile genius, are all ainply displayed in the va- 
riety of compositions, which fill the volume. A great 
mind, you know, turn it and twist it as you will, will stilt 
be a great mind: and the poetic effusions ofa great mind, 
will be great, whetherthey be epicks or epigrams. “In this 
volume, Valerian gives us to knew, that he is indepen- 
‘dant. He evidentiy shows, that 


© From all the vain opinions ef the schools, 

The pageantry of growing fools, : 

H¢ feels his powers releas’d and stands completely free.” 
Warts. 


Dr. Johnson had laid it down as a rule, that blank verse 
should never be used, except, when the subject was able 
to support itself: and hence, most succeeding authors 
have been content to introduce blank-verse tales, as epi- 
sodes, into their larger works. But Valerian willing to 
show us that he remains unshackled by book-worm laws, 
gives us blank-vefse tales by themselves. Next to inven 
tion, Pope ranks judgment among the requisites of a pd. 
et: and that this gentleman, possesses this faculty in a st- 
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reminent degree, I hope nobedy will entertain the least 
doubt, when they consider how many great men have pro- 
leptically imitated him, either in prose ar verse. Let me 
give you a list of a few : Montgomery, Cowper, Dr. John- 
son, Cunningham, Mark Lewis, Esq. Noah Webster, Esq. 
(in some of his school-books,) Enfield, Dr. Young, Mr. 
Ryland, the authors of the Meteor, &c. &c. &e. besides a 
large shoal of small fry, who have so frequently prolepti- 
cally be-ryhmed his epigrams, &c. &c. [hope no persen 
will now entertain any doubts, of the boundless invention, 
and superior judgement of Valerian. A great mind dis- 
plays its greatness, even in minute affairs; and accordingly 
this gentleman has displayed his great judge ment in the 
exceedingly excellent arrangement of his poems. — First 
we sing a hymn, and then a song, and then a psalm, and 
then, for fear the last exercise should too much spiritual- 
ize our minds, we read an unchaste epigram. After this, 
we fall into some very serious blank verse ‘* Meditations,” 
from which, by turning over a few leaves, we shall be 
roused by ry hming, “ Winter Thcughts’” “ Brattleburgh 
and Palmira,” or ‘* Muraddin the bold and beautiful Brin. 
die, a paredy ;” it might have been said, of parodies of 
parodies—ad infinitum. After the “ Vision of H-il,” 
(a very striking anecdote related by Mr. Ryland, which is 
meet: to make any person feel awful ;) the author, per- 
haps, being fearful that his readers would be so intimida- 
ted, that they would desist from reading the rest of his 
book, gives us, “* Laura or Yes.or No,” which is high- 
ly calculated to raise our spirits. 

There is one song in which the author has not been im- 
itated, either proleptically or subsecutively. I shell sing 
the first verse. It isa Scottishone; and, we all know 
how honorably that Cowper, w hom Valerian so highly 
praises, speaks of those persons 

* Who sing of birks and braes they never saw.” 
See * The Task.” 

Lisien to my braying! 

* Haste, haste, dearest Nanie, cried Charley, awa, 
The bells are a ringing and for us do ca; 


The bairns are asleep and Ill hasten with you, 
While the evening invites us, dear Nanic to woo” 
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So far have I got, but no further can I go; till the third 
line isclearedup. ‘ What haé they to do with dbairns—« 
This was to me a mystery, and so | applied to a grave and 
elderly matron, whom IJ usually consult on such occasious 
for an explanation. ‘This venerable personage, after read- 
ing the first verse, declared there was no mystery in that, 
for it was very evident, that the author intends to répresent 
a widow and «idower courting ; but seeing the words lad 
and lassie in the Sueceeding stanzas, she acknowledged it 
to bea problem, which only the boundless invention of 
the author, could find means to solve. Enough of Vale- 


rian 
“ while impotently safe,” 
I strike unwounding, he unhurt can laugh.” 


Valerian can either laugh or cry as best suits his disposi- 
tion. Ifhe makes any further remarks, on me or mine, [ 
shall not notice them ; except, indeed, they be written 
with some little wit or decency. But he having asserted, 
that the “ Billingsgate Critic”? had thrown his “ porcu- 
pine quills” at youth and beauty. I think it no more than 
just to inform Rosa, Cicelia and Miss Dorothea Semico- 
lon, that I entertain no particular enmity towards cither of 
them, and that I merely dispatched them in the way of bus- 
iness. And I likewise think it a duty to my own charac- 
ter, toinform the world, that I never shake,my noddle as 
an “‘empty noddle. I shake my noddle in quite a differ- 
ent manner :jnsomuch, as that it hath been quaintly, and 
wittily remarked, ‘‘ verily he shaketh his head, as most 
people shake bottlesyto see if there is any thing in them.”’ 

“ Pal pari reperre.”’ 
“Ut quimus, quando ut volumus non licet.” 


a6 ASS.’’ 


THE SCRUTOIRE. No. 5. 


THE MANIAC. 


» [Continued from page 748. ] 


MY informant now left me to join his companions, wli9 
were retiruig from the melancholy scene, with hearts 


fraught with the keenest sensations of grief. In afew me. 
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ments they returned, leading an old man, tottering unde 
the burden of age and infirmity. —It was the mantac’s {a- 
ther. His countenance, though it portrayed the agony of 
his feelings, yet beamed with christian fortitude and re: 
signation. 

They conducted him to the place where the rocks over- 
hung the biilowy deep,and where his only son had just sunk 
‘“torise no more.” The reverend sire raised his eyes to 
heaven,and silently poured forth wich fervency the anguish 
ot his heart, to Him,whois only able to speak peace to the 
troubled wind. By degrees he became calm.——* This 
place,” said he, ‘has been fatal, veryfatal go my happiness. 
he first cause of my son’s malady, (and I may ‘addy of 
my own misery) was occasioned by his conducting the 
fair, but unfortunate Rosabella, to this fatal place ——-O 
memory, how severely do I suffer from thy tormenting 
pains | Ah! well do I remember the dismal catastro- 
phe!” Here the old man was obliged to ntuke a piuse, in 
order to gather strength sufficient to proceed with -his 
sorrowful detail.——“ My son from his childhood was 














‘lest with the atfections of Rosabella@tshe in return 


possessed his :—-they seemed, by pruvidence, designed 
to make each other happy :—the day was fixed. for 
their marriage. Man appoints: but the enerriag 
Ruler of the universe, often ordains differentl, ! The even- 
ig before the nuptial day, it being unusuallygfine ; 
my son proposed, to Rosabella and myself, @ walk to the 





Wrrecipice. We stood on its summit, and with delight, 


zed upon the almost boundless expanse before us, on 
which floated ships of various sizes, under the pressure of 
- fullbreeze. Back of us we beheid the beauties of the 
»cijacent country. The forests were tinged by the chills 
ef autumn, and the fields had assumed a variegated cover. 
RAR ha 

While gazing with delight upon the beauties of the 
ecene ; suddenly the.sun, sinking in the west, darted from 
behind a cloud, and seemed to set the whule scene in a 
haze. But, God of mercy ! that instany Rosabella, in- 
cautiously approaching too near the verge of the precipice, 
Jost her balance—gave a shriek, and was pre@ipitated into 
the deep below! Her shriek of agony, as she fell stilt 
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seems to'vibrate in my ear; while frantic with horror,& un- 
able to afford her any assistance, we were compelled to bee 
hold the billows entomb forever, their jovely vaectim !” 

The recollection of these direful circumstances o terpow: 
ered the old mau’s strength, and be sunk on the rock ima 
swoon. When he evinced signs of life, his friends 
removed him from the place that had proved the desiryc- 
tion of all his carthly hopes. I was now left alone ; and 
not feeling any inclination to leave the place, 1 seated my- 
self upon the declivity of a rock, and yiclded to the im- 
pulse of my reflections. 

Alas! now many of the busy multitude of mankind, 
tyho pass for rational beings, sesemble the unfortunate ma- 
niac! ‘he numerous votarie; of ambitiou, infatuated 
by the specious hopes of acquiring immortal fame—blind 


to the dangers that await them, and deaf to the voice of 


admonition ; without regarding the liws of justice or hu- 
manity, rush with heedless impetnosity through every dan- 
ger and difficulty, and though, like a Nanoleon, they may 
one day cause nations to tremble, vet like him they may 
be soon swallowed up ia the vortex of di sappointment and 
remediless ‘rum, 

Nor are the other passions, when indulged to an excess, 
less liable to usurp the empire of reason, and render their 
possessors miserable. 

How often do we see the apparently mild snd amiable 


man, whose benevolence und humanity, has been repeated 


iy witnessed and extolled by the world, roused into a rage 
of anger by some trivial circumstance ianetor will he cease 
to wreak his | revenze, until the life blood of the aggressor, 
» though his most intimate friend, has flowed to calm his 
: perturbed mind. 

The once tender and affectionate husband, may also be. 
seen, stealing through the midnight mists, from the em- 
braces of a Delilah, or haunts of intoxication, to his neg- 
lected family, whom he has made miserable by the unre- 
strained in ulgence of his lawless propensities. 

But a wide differenee exists between the poor maniac 
and those here:described : ‘The state of the former is truly 
commiserable ; but thelatter are chargeable with the most 
consummate folly and wickedness. And though they lay 
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hold of every specious pretext in their way, that will tent 
to palliate their conduct ; yet the day is fast approaching, 
when every secret action will be brought to light. The 
sincere followers of the blessed Jesus, will then be safely 
moored in the haven of felicity ; while the votaries of un- 
righteousness will find themselves far from any harbour of 
safety—tost, in a crazy bark, upon the bosom ofa stormy 
deep—and though the spires of the city of refuge may glit- 
ter upon their view; yet without a rudder or compass, 
they are driven at the mercy of the contending elements, 
until shipwrecked upon the shoals of despair. 
JULIUS. 


u 
—_—_—_———— 


THE GENTLEMAN’S LOOKING GLASS. 
vo. IV. 


Trae and tide wait for no man,’’? nor woman either ; 
nor would they wait ii I had procured a husband. The 
ocean ebbed and flowed, the earth travelled round the sun 
—but, nobody offered to lead Mary Loveless to the altar. 
For the last eight years, I had endeavoured to make my- 
self as useful to society as possible. The sexton, him- 
self, could not, more effectually, keep the children quiet at 
church, than I could. Miss Loveless was universally al- 
lowed to be the best hand at buying wedding cake or 


» Mourning habiliments im the whole town. Miss Loveless 


was universaily liked, but Miss Loveless remained unmar- 
ried. 

I was sitting one afternoon in rather a querulous humor, 
reflecting on my past life, and planning some schemes for 


’ the future; when a horse and gig, having in it rather an 


elderly gentleman and his servant drove up to the door.— 
The gentleman alighting from his carriage wished to know 
whether he could make ‘‘ our commorance his domicil, 
while he sojourned in Germantown, which might, per- 
haps, be, a quadruplicate septenary of hebdemades.”” The 
language of a Chotkaw Indian would have been equally 
intelligible to our family : however, my father was pre- 

ing a very learned auswer in Low Dutch, and my moth- 
Fan equal erudite one in German, while I was mustering 
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up all the French I had learned from Miss Julia’s books, 
for a suitable reply ; when the coloured man said, Dr. 
Hydrargyum wished to know if we could board him.-- 
* Yes” said the gentleman, “ itis Dr. Hydrargyum : no 
cherlatin I asseverate, but a matriculated Esculapian, whose 
proplastic diploma, or an ectype, were it not for the imep- 
titude of the transaction could festinately be made exop- 
tical, 
(To be continued.) 


———ap : @iaae——— 
To the Editress of the Intellectual Regale. 


MADAM, 


IN the late numbers of the Tea Tray I have perused 
with much astonishment and more disgust, the war of 
words carried on between the rival critics. I was partic- 
ularly amazed at the violent‘and illiberat abuse cast upon 
Atticus, who is certainly the most elegant writer, as well 
as the most judicious critic that ever appeared in the Intel- 
iectuzl Regale. They term his strictures severe and un- 


just; I have perused them with attentionand pleasure, and «> 


must declare, that to me they appear totally free‘from both 
severity and injustice. In my opinion, his observations 
besides being perfectly correct, are clothed in the most 
elegant language, and delivered with a calm impressive dig- 
nity of style, that must carry conviction to the minds of 
all, exeept those who are predetermined not to be convin- 


ced, 


As to myself, unused as I have bee to the language of 
reproof,(perhaps I should say to that oftruth,) 1 must con- 
fess, that in what he says with regard to my trivial effusions, 
he is perfectly just, and more lenient than expected. I 
plead guilty to all the faults he charges me with; far from 
thinking myself treated with undue severity, I acknowt- 
edge myself indebted to his politeness for the mildness 
with which my defects were pointed out; instead of resen- 
ting his censure, I shall endeavour to deserve his praise; 


and where Atticus commends, his commendations must. 


be truly flattering, for he censures with manly and imgar- 
tial candour. | 
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In short, those who abuse him,appear © me to resemble 
the owl in the fable, who, because his b'inking eyes were 
unable to support the efulgence of the God of dav, whose 
light cheered and iilumined all the carth, sa: murmuring 
in the hollow ofa tree, and wondered for what purpose 
sucha blaze was kindled. ROSA, 


THE GARLAND. 
FLOWER IX. 
LOVE. 


& There's nothing lives in air, 6n earth. in occa, 
But lives to lieve. Prag. of ALPHONSE. 





What strain from harmony’s divinest string, 
Or energy ot language can poertrayv 
This power, that lived ere dawen’d the newborn day, 
Whence light and life, whence joy and beauty spring. 
Who speed the iminense expanse of ether fire ? | 
Who thro’ the void vast orbs in myriads hurl’d? 
Who rolis yoo san to bless this neither worid, 
And makes beneficence thro’ nature shine? 
Love ! indescrib vic. Almighty Love ! 
Ot ali things the original and soul; - 
“he bond of being here-—— clow above--- 
Encircling ail in his divine control. 
To Man, tho’ fiint, its emanation piven, 
Tis bliss, and prompts the soul io seck her native heaven. 


AMYNTOR. 





HUMAN PURSUITS. 


WHEN fancy paints the rising scene, 
What glowing colours float between 

The hour. when man receives his breath 
And that which ushers in his death, 

At first ’tis all a pleasing tour, 

Without a votd, or painful hour ; 

Burt soon. too son, the visions fade, 

And shew a dark and berren glade, 
With scarce one cheering prospect bright 
Dirt what soon sinks in shades ofwight. 
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One beam of hope the heart now cheers ; 
Yer turn—and s:raight # disappears : 
Another gle .ms=—but lo! us pone, 

Like dew before the morning sun. 
Depress’d and sad, man vainly tries 

His visions bright to realize ; 

Alas ! he Jetps his life away, 

In dreams of night, tho’ fancied day ; 

Till sunk, fatigued and worn by toil, 

He leaves the busy, vain turmoil. 

° Then turn thy heart, O-man, to Gop 
He’ll guide thee in life’s dubious road, 
From phantoms to realities, 

And solid bliss above the skies. . CECILIA. 


— ee 


EXTEMPORE LINES, 


WRITTENON A BLANK LEAF OF THE LOK D OF THE ISLES, 





Dear little book, I love thee more, 
‘Than all I’ve ever own’d before, 

And yet, although thy thrilling line 
Might warm acolder heart than mine; 
Although thy fascinating power, 

Has often cheer’d the lonely hour; . 

Tis not for this thou’rt love’d so well, 
Though valued more than verse can tell: 
I prize thee other books above, 

Because thou art——the gift of love. 





ROSA; 





The following beautiful lines from the Novel of Waverly; 
we think worthy of the immortal poet, to whom the 
work is attributed. 


LATE when the autumn evening fell, 
On mirkwood—meres romantie dell, 
Vhe lake teturn’d in chastened gleam, 
The purple cloud, the golden beam, 
Reficcted on the chrystal pool, 
Headland and bank lay fair and cool. 
‘The weather tinted rock and tower, 
Fach drooping tree, each fairy flower, 
S* true, so soft tie mirror gave, 
Asi there lay beneath the wave, 
Secure from trouble, toil and carey, 
A world,than earthly world more fair. 
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But distant winds began to wake, 

And rous’d the Genius of the Lake. 
He heard the groaning of the oak, 

And down’d at once his sable cloak. 

AAs warrior et the battlecry, 

Invests him with his panoply. 

Then as the whirlwind nearer prest, 
He ’gan te shake his foamy crest, ‘ 
O’er furrowed brow and blackened cheek, 
He bade his surge in thunder speak. 

In wild and broken eddies whirl’d, 
}litted that fond ideal world ; 

And tothe shore in tumult tost, 

The realms of fairy bliss were lost. 

Yet with a stern delight and sirange, 

I saw the spirit stirring change; 

As warr'd the wind with wave and wood, 
Upon the ruined tower I stood, 

And felt my heart more strongly bound, 
Responsive to that lofty sound. 

And joying in the mighty roar, 

I mourn’d the tranquil scene no more. 


So of the idle dream of youth, 

Breaks the loud trumpet call of truth. 
Bids each fair vision pass away, 

Like landscape on the lake that lay 

AS fair, as flitting and as frail, 

As that which fled the autumn gale-.--- 
Forever dead to fancy’s eye, 

Be each gay form that glided by, 

And dreams of ive, and Jady’s charms, 
Give place to honour «nd to arms. 


N PARTING FROM A FRIEND. 


Ah is i so? and wilt thou go ? 
And from thee must I part? 
Can it be true that it is you 
Who thus can pierce my heart.? 


Does’t cause no tear to leave me here, 
And go so far away? 
To thy dear home when wilt thou come.? 
1’ll bless the happy day.! 


But if thy mind can pleasure find; 
At distance from thy friend; 

‘PU mourn the hour I own’d thy power, 
And weep love’s early end- 


1MILY. 
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HARK, hark! theshrill trumpets are sounding to arms, 
The drum’s sullen roll bids to battle’s alarms ; ’ 

While all are preparing our rights to defend, 

Hover round guardian angels, and shelter my friend. 


Go, go to the fight ; the invaders oppose, | 

For “ Columbia and Liberty,” rush on our foes ; 
Returning, shall Glory the bright laurel give, 

And Friendship rejoicing the fair chaplet weave. 

But while nobly wielding thy sword in the strife, 

If some hostile bayonet should rob thee of life, 

On thy tomb with the cypress, the:luurel shall wave. 
And friendship’s warm tears dew the Urn ofthe Brave. 


—_——— ROSA. 


TO CHARLOTTE. 


Such sloes as on the upland lawn, 
The southern zephyrs woo, 
Whose blooming leaves the blushing morn, 
Had gem’d with pearly dew; . 
Such will I fondly cull and wreath 
To bind my Charlotte’s hair, 
For such alone should blush «und breathe 
Their sweetest fragrance there, 
Pure as the morning’s orient beam ; 
Fond hopes, her fair cheeks die, 
€haste as the sinless infant’s dream, 
Are thoaghts that wake her sigh; 
Seek mea rose of fairest hue, 
If roses be not gone, 
Search meadow, vale and woodland through, 
Her besom to adorn; 
. But should you find no biushing rose; 
Yet cull the fuirest flower that blows, 
That breathes a rich persume ; 
With it to deck her bosom fair, 
And prize its rosy ray, 
Because love bade me place it there, 
Upon her natal day. 


oe eee 


Angcpots.—The late Mr. Suett, speaking of the mez” 
its of little Simmons, of Covent Garden theatre, remark” 
ed, that whatever might be the qualifications of Mr. Sim” 
mons in other respects, he might, with the strictest verac* 
ity aver,that he never lay dong in bed,nor ever wore a great 
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MARRIED. 


On Tuesduy evening last, by the reverend Dr. Pilmore, Mr. Jacob 
Everie, of Vhilaceiphia, to Miss Maria Ridebock, of New-York, 
duuy iner of | i ‘rederick R. 

Qu Thursiay evening, | by the reverend Philip F. Mayer, Mr. Thomas 
Ware to Miss Frances Sharpe, daughter of Mr. Lodwyok 8. all of this 
city. 

By the Rev. dames Milnor, Mrs Robert Theodore Wilson, mer- 
chant, of Philadelphia, to Muss brances 5. Morton, formerly of Boston. 

By the Rev. Philip 5. Myers, Mr. John M’Laughling of Alexandria, 
(Va.)t Miss Jutian Way, of tunis ciry. 

by the Rev. Mr. M’Gerr. Mr. Edward M’Gee, to Mrs. Ann Hies- 
kell, daughier ot NL. Robert Allen, ali of this cit 

In N. Yor: k, by the Rev. Mr. scinufiers Mee A Andrew Gassner, ‘mer. 
of ine house of D. & A. Guassner, to Miss Sophia Eliza Dicterichs 
ome ghter of Geo. ['.D. all of that city. 

t Prince:or.. N. J. on the 2d inst by the Rev. Dr. Alexander, the 
Rev Robdert B. Beiville, to Miss Mary Gaw, Gdughter of Mr. Chant- 
‘pers Gaw, ot this city. 
Dayton; (Ohio,) Sept. 25. 
Success to Bichelors!—Married yesterday evening, bythe Rev. J. 
P. Finley, George S. Houston, late President of the Dayton Bache- 
ior’s Society, to the amiable Miss Mary Forman. 


——a—— 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


To concluce Asinus to Vaicriu., we, with regret, postpone Harry 
Friencly, Julius, and others ull ne xt week. 


———- | 
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